





looking ahead 


Single-Family Hot Spots for 1977 


A yearly study conducted by the Investors Mortgage 
Insurance Company (IMIC), Boston, indicates that Dallas- 
Fort Worth, the San Francisco-Oakland Bay area, and 
greater San Diego will rank one-two-three among the 10 
hottest markets for single-family housing in 1977. Jackson 
Goss, IMIC president, describes these top three as offering 
“‘a combination of social and economic benefits that is 
irresistible to young couples.’’ He notes that: “‘In all three 
areas, young marrieds in the 26-34 age group will lead the 
home-buying parade. Many of them are  two-career 
couples, and this group is determined to join the ranks of 
homeowners as well as have good jobs.’’ Goss predicts the 
top 10 this year also will include: Baltimore, West Palm 
Beach-Delray Beach, New Orleans, Kansas City, Phoenix, 
Denver, and Minneapolis-St. Paul. ‘‘Last year,’” Goss adds, 
“home buyers were following the sun to climate comfort. 
This year they are following jobs. Wherever jobs are 
available—and these 10 cities all fall in that category— 
you'll find young marrieds.”’ 


Operation Pride 


The cities of Cleveland and Milwaukee have embarked on 
a unique building inspection program that has resulted in 
the abatement of housing code violations by approxi- 
mately 65 percent in both cities. Called Operation Pride, 
the project brings together computer and high school 
students to monitor housing code violations in some of 
those cities’ poorer neighborhoods. Milwaukee initiated 
the program 2 years ago and Cleveland followed suit last 
year. During the summer, about two dozen high school 
students in both cities inspected houses in selected neigh- 
borhoods, looking for items such as boarded-up buildings, 
abandoned automobiles, rodents, defective garbage cans, 
rubbish, and litter. The information was recorded on 
special forms and then computerized. A few days later, 
violators received a computerized printout letter describ- 
ing the violation and asking that it be abated lest the city 
take formal action. Students worked half-days for 6 or 8 
weeks. Aside from nudging property owners into upgrad- 
ing their yards and buildings, one of the benefits of 
Operation Pride was that interest in city government was 
generated among the students. Cleveland plans to con- 
tinue Operation Pride this summer. 


Shift in Shopping Center Locations Predicted 


Lee D. Corbin, a property and space management com- 
pany executive, predicts that the recent building boom of 
large regional shopping centers is coming to an end, and 
that construction trends will turn toward the smaller 
neighborhood and community centers. He believes that 
the point of saturation for regional and super regional 
centers is at hand. Corbin notes that the super regional 
shopping center presents major planning problems for 


oe 


some cities: (1) access is critical, and existing streets are 
inadequate to handle traffic; (2) air pollution from traffic 
in large parking areas makes adjacent residential areas less 
desirable; and (3) undesirable side effects of extending 
high-cost community services for fire, police, and 
sewerage, Causing increased property tax. During the next 
5 years at least, Corbin sees growth in shopping center 
business in these areas: the community center occupying 
15 to 20 acres or less; the conversion of downtowns into 
enclosed, regional-type centers; and, the rehabilitation of 
older centers of all sizes. 


Cities Losing Residents Despite Fewer Persons Moving 


A Census Bureau report reveals that slightly fewer Ameri- 
cans are moving each year, but central cities are still the 
biggest losers of residents. During the year ending March 
1976, an estimated 35.6 million persons 1 year of age and 
older moved—17.1 percent of the population. This figure 
represents a two-point decrease from the 19.1 percent 
rate during 1968-1971, and is three points lower than the 
1958-1961 rate. Central cities gained 2.65 million resi- 
dents through moving but lost 4.6 million others during 
the year—a net loss of nearly 2 million persons. Of those 
leaving central cities, about three out of four persons 
went to the suburbs; the rest went to nonmetropolitan 
areas. Metropolitan areas, including their suburbs, had a 
narrow loss of 396,000 persons to nonmetropolitan areas 
during the period—which continues a trend that began in 
1970. 


Federal Warranty and Inspection Program Study Underway 


Should a national system of home warranties and inspec- 
tion be added to the services offered by FHA? A 
$277,500 HUD-funded study being conducted by Mathe- 
matica of Princeton, N.J., will determine the need and 
demand for such a program, outline a number of alter- 
natives and their costs, and indicate their likely impact on 
FHA and existing private warranty programs. The study, 
ordered by the U.S. Congress in the Housing Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1976, will assess the impact of private home 
warranty programs on the home buying market, and 
determine whether FHA warranty programs would supple- 
ment these private efforts. Administrative costs of existing 
private warranties will be studied and the costs of poten- 
tial Federal programs will be estimated. Data is being 
gathered in two surveys. A ‘Needs Survey” will explore 
the experiences of home buyers within the last 2 years to 
identify defects they have encountered, costs of repairs, 
and the kinds of houses most likely to contain defects. A 
“Demand Survey” is being taken among people who have 
bought a home within the past 3 months to measure the 
demand for such a program. Both surveys are being taken 
among buyers who financed their homes conventionally as 
well as through Federal programs. Final recommendations 
will be sent to Congress in June. 
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Page 12: A safety 

and security analysis 
conducted by the 
Cincinnati Metropolitan 
Housing Authority led to 
successful renovation of 
the Millvale housing 
project that improved 
security and the overall 
environment for project 
residents. 


Page 16: HUD's 
Manchester, N.H., Area 
Office is located in the 
Nation’s first solar 
energy building containing 
task lit (ceiling 

reflected) furniture. 
Close monitoring by the 
National Bureau of 
Standards is expected to 
result in an abundance of 
data for future use. 


Page 26: Housing 
Authorities in the Kansas 
City Region have taken 
the lead in executing 

new approaches to the 
marketing of public 
housing. Implications 
drawn from the success of 
these approaches merit 
expanded consideration. 
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The U.S.E. Demonstration Program 


by L. Albert Scipio I! 


“Man cannot function well if he feels 
through his environment that he is 


nothing.” —Byron Smith 


Delta International 


In 1968, 

HUD instituted 

the Urban Systems 

Engineering (U.S.E.) 

Demonstration Program 

“to motivate the practical 

and broad uses of systems anal- 

ysis techniques at the municipal 

level in developing new engineering 

concepts for the design, development, 

and operation of entire systems of 

public facilities and services on an 

areawide basis.’’ And, ‘‘to assure that 

the particular public service system 

being demonstrated under each proj- 

ect is technically, politically, econom- 

ically and socially feasible.’ A total 

of 36 projects throughout the coun- 

try, involving 20 States, were par- 

tially funded under the program. 

Some of the projects were narrowly 

focused on strictly engineering prob- 

lems; however, others have taken a 

broader approach to problem solving 
in the urban sector. 


Program Evaluated 

Howard University conducted an 
18-month study of the projects under 
the program. We wanted to know: 


e@ If this was just another govern- 
ment program. 

@ If anything was actually accom- 
plished at the local level. 

@ If it assisted in the development 
of local in-house ability to undertake 
an effective role in urban problem 
solving. 

@lf urban 

works. 

Armed with these questions and 
many others relative to systems 
analysis techniques, planning, deci- 
sionmaking, implementation, and 
feedback strategies, we set out to 
evaluate the program with the under- 
standing that the findings were not to 
be tailored in any respect. No effort 
was made to “tell HUD what we 
perceived it wanted to hear.” 

The projects chosen for review and 
analysis were selected according to 
the following criteria: commitment to 
a systems approach, type of system, 
degree of completeness, geographical 
location, regional characteristics, user 
population, response to socio- 
economic needs, and timeliness of the 
project. Five so-called “‘urban sub- 
systems’ were represented: water, 
sewerage, drainage, solid waste, and 
air pollution. Some projects con- 
sidered the integration of a combina- 
tion of these subsystems as a total 
system. 


systems engineering 


Problems Under Attack 

Colorado Springs (Colorado) is con- 
cerned with preserving its air quality, 
and insists that all land-use and trans- 
portation plans minimize future air 
pollution. Southern California, the 
Jacksonville Regional Area (Florida), 
and Tulsa (Oklahoma) tackled the 
solid waste management problems of 
their respective areas head-on, includ- 
ing the collection, transport and dis- 
posal of solid waste of various kinds. 
On the other hand, north central 
New York and greater Cleveland con- 
centrated on their water supply and 
distribution needs. These local en- 
tities, like most who participated in 
the program, concentrated on the 
principal public-utility need within its 
respective jurisdiction. However, three 
areas: the Mississippi Gulf Region, 
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Snohomish County (Washington), and 
Pima County (Arizona) approached 
public service systems design and 
planning from an integrated point-of- 
view. That is, water, sewerage, solid 
waste and storm drainage were con- 
sidered both in terms of the objec- 
tives of each system individually and 
in terms of the goals and objectives 
of other public utility systems with 
which they interact. 


The Difficulty 

All metropolitan areas are composed 
of what in modern day terminology 
would be labeled complex, dynamic, 
interlocking subsystems of services. 
Among these are: metabolic systems 
(food, clothing, housing, energy, 
etc.), health systems, employment 
systems, transportation systems, edu- 
cational systems, communication 
systems, and governmental systems. 
The services provided by these sub- 
systems may be supplied by either 
individuals or organizations, either 
public or private, a fact of consider- 


able importance in putting the prob- 
lem-solving process within the total 
community. 

Even beyond this, 
metropolis 


the modern 
is mankind’s most com- 
plex social achievement. But as a 
living organism, a metropolis does not 
respond easily to analysis. For one 
thing, people and communities resist 
change, particularly revolutionary 
change. They also resist change, 
especially now when the planning for 
that change is done for them by 
someone else. In addition, the envir- 
onment, the arrangements within our 
urban areas—the fragmentation of 
political authority, parochial interests 
and concerns, multiplexities of basic 
problems—are not very conducive to 
solving urban problems. 

Urban problems always seem to be 
large, complex, and costly. Therein 
lies the ever-present danger that the 
approach to solve them may be so 
cosmic that we can see little of the 
particular, or so narrow and particu- 
lar that we can see none of the 
relationships. Classic illustrations of 
“how-not-to-plan’’ are the isolated 
approaches to slum clearances and to 
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slum housing where side effects were 
neglected and/or ignored. These are 
two of the many vivid lessons that 
there are no piecemeal solutions to 
the problems of our urban areas. In 
fact, piecemeal solutions, if we can 
call them such, amount to little more 
than problems relocated in space 
and/or time. 


Money Well Spent 

HUD’s U.S.E. Demonstration Program 
was conceived at a time when it was 
thought systems engineering process 
could be applied to advantage on the 
domestic scene. This was by no 
means self-evident. In fact, during the 
latter 60’s and early 70's, this thesis 
was tested but with mixed results— 
some successes were seen but there 
were many failures as well. This alone 
provided sufficient motivation for an 
evaluation study of the HUD Pro- 
gram. 

At this time, it is safe to say that 
Urban Systems Engineering is a vali- 
dated tool for dealing with urban 
problems. This has been demon- 
strated by the HUD program. 

What led to this conclusion? Let 
us examine a couple of the findings. 
Many serious urban problems are 
ultimately institutional and not tech- 
nical. Often metropolitan-wide system 
problems are dealt with fragmentarily 
by local structures not designed for 
effective cooperation. In many re- 
spects they are actually competing 
where the nature of the problem re- 
quires cooperation. One of the high- 
water marks of the U.S.E. Program 
was that it succeeded in circumvent- 
ing some of the problems of institu- 
tional structure. The program has led 
to recommendation of some institu- 
tional and management systems for 
the coordination and management of 
public utility facilities, particularly on 
a regional basis. 

The systems modeling tools devel- 
oped under the program offer a 
unique opportunity to monitor the 
effects of changes in urban develop- 
ment patterns upon service facility 
planning and facilitate the implemen- 
tation and integration of both broad- 
scale and small-scale planning efforts. 


In this regard, relationships between 
management entities, modeling tools, 
and facility planning functions have 
been addressed. 

Whatever its merits as a process, 
there is no doubt that U.S.E. em- 
bodies a high potential for attacking 
many urban problems including 
public administration, communica- 
tions, education, health services, en- 
ergy, emergencies (civil defense, fire, 
police, etc.), recreation, transporta- 
tion, etc. The most convincing illus- 
trations in support of this conclusion 
can be drawn from the modicum of 
U.S.E. projects included in the HUD 
program. 

On the academic side, the School 
of Engineering has adopted the report 
of the HUD demonstration program 
evaluation as a textbook for its Case 
Studies series in the Urban Systems 
Engineering (Graduate) Program. In 
addition, some of the results have 
formed, in part, the basis for a two- 
volume textbook being written on 
Urban Systems Engineering. These 
two actions were taken only because 
it was established that the results of 
the HUD program could be of tre- 
mendous value in the training of 
prospective urban systems engineers. 

By no means can it be concluded 
nor is it suggested that solutions to 
all urban problems can be sought 
through urban systems engineering. 
The results of the program do suggest 
that answers to a wide class of urban 
and regional problems can and should 
be sought through this process. There 
are, of course, many questions re- 
maining unanswered at this point, but 
with the accumulation of more ex- 
perience, together with a greater 
number of practitioners, and sincere 
commitments at all levels to solving 
our urban problems, the list of suc- 
cesses in the urban problem-solving 
areas should grow. 

On that optimistic note, it can be 
said that this is one government pro- 
gram in the social area which has 
worked and did so without placing a 
burden on us taxpayers. O 


L. Albert Scipio II, is a Professor of 
Sciences, Howard University. 





The Quality 
of Our Streets and 
Neighborhoods 


Annual Housing Survey 
Evaluations by the Residents 


by Harold Goldblatt 


Prevalence of 
Undesirable 
Street Conditions 


Street noise; noise from 
airplane traffic 

Heavy street traffic 
Inadequate street lighting 

Mixed land uses: commercial, 
industrial, or other non- 
residential activities 

Streets continually in need 
of repair or open ditches 

Street or neighborhood crime 

Trash, litter, or junk in the 
streets, on empty lots, o1 
on properties on this street 

Odors, smoke, or gas 

Occupied housing in run-down 
condition 

Boarded-up or abandoned 
Structures 


The quality of residential neighbor- 
hoods has been a concern of HUD 
since the Housing Act of 1949 stated 
the policy that a suitable living envir- 
onment was due every American 
family along with a “‘safe and sani- 
tary’’ dwelling. In the evaluation of 
New Communities by their residents, 
the quality of the street they lived on 
was found to be one of the principal 
determinants of their appraisal of the 
entire New Community. The social 
standing enjoyed by a family in the 
community depends upon the level of 
prestige or esteem accorded the street 
on which it resides. Similar dwellings 
command different values in the 
market depending upon the character 
of the street on which they are 
located. 


What is a Good Street? 

We shall never have an objective, pro- 
fessional evaluation of the quality of 
every street and neighborhood in the 
Nation. The Annual Housing Survey 
(AHS) has done the next best thing 
which was to equip each of its 
70,000 respondents with a list of 
criteria and ask, ‘‘Which of these con- 
ditions, if any, do you have on your 
street?”’ 

Each of the conditions appears to 
be clearly undesirable. But the AHS 
does not make the mistake of assum- 
ing that the citizenry rates its streets 
the way professionals do; it puts the 
latters’ criteria to the test of public 
opinion. The respondents were asked 
whether they themselves considered 
each condition, ‘‘disturbing, harmful, 
or dangerous.’” Those who did find 
the condition undesirable for these 
reasons were also asked whether it 
was “so. objectionable that they 
would like to move from the neigh- 
borhood” because of it. 

The list of undesirable conditions 
(Table 1) includes a heterogeneous 
assortment of physical conditions 
(and one antisocial condition). Some 
are failures of municipal responsi- 
bility for which the citizenry too has 
a large, contributing responsibility. 
For example, the municipality is re- 
sponsible for the cleanliness of its 
streets, but the supply of “‘trash, 


litter, or junk’’ due to the habits of 
the citizenry can make the task of 
the sanitation departments an over- 
whelming one. “Inadequate — street 
lighting,” on the other hand, is not 
caused by the individual behavior of 
the residents. Moreover, it is a failure 
which engineering technology can 
remedy providing the community will 
pay the costs. The police department 
is assigned control of street or neigh- 
borhood crime and sometimes has a 
tiger by the tail; more so, of course, 
in the great cities than in the non- 
metropolitan townships. Some of the 
deficiencies are the product of heavy 
usage of the physical plant. This 
applies to street noise, heavy traffic, 
air pollution (odors, smoke, or gas) 
and potholes (‘streets continually in 
need of repair or with open 
ditches’). These are also deficiencies 
directly traceable to the automobile 
and probably increase with auto- 
mobile ownership ratios. Other un- 
desirable conditions are related to 
municipal planning, code enforce- 
ment, and zoning. For example, code 
enforcement regulations aim to pre- 
vent or remedy rundown conditions 
in housing but must cope with the 
low-income of occupants. Boarded up 
or abandoned structures are also 
market responses to economic. in- 


Tenure and Prevalence 
of Undesirable 
Street Conditions 
Percent 


Owners Renters 


Noise 45 48 
Heavy traffic 26 34 


Inadequate lighting 23 15 
Mixed land uses 10 20 
Repairs needed 15 12 


Street or 
neighborhood crime 17 


Trash, litter, junk 15 
Odors, smoke, or gas 12 
Run-down housing 11 
Abandoned structures 7 
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equalities among consumers. 

The best street may be defined 
operationally as one which has none 
of the 11 possible deficiencies tabu- 
lated in Table 1: noise, heavy traffic, 
air pollution, litter, holes or ruts or 
ditches, inadequate street lighting, 
incompatible land uses, run-down 
housing, abandoned buildings, or 
street crime. About 26% of the 
sample live on such streets. The 
worst street may be defined opera- 
tionally as one which has a// of the 
11 deficiencies but we do not know, 
just yet, what proportion of the 
national sample (if anybody) lives on 
streets which are that bad. 

Forty-six percent of the popula- 
tion complain that their streets are 
noisy and a small (9%) proportion 
that they are living on “slum” streets. 


Do Homeowners Live on Better 
Streets than Renters? 

One would suppose so: on the aver- 
age, homeowners are more affluent 
than renters and, on the average, the 
per capita distribution of goods and 
services, whether private or public, 
correlates with the socioeconomic 
position of the recipients. However, 
the proportions of owners and renters 
who live on streets free of all the 11 
deficiencies listed on the AHS card 
are similar: 27% of the homeowners 
and 26% of the renters. 

Owners and renters do differ, how- 
ever, on the prevalence of specific 
undesirable conditions on_ their 
streets. For example, 20% of the 
renters but only 10% of the owners 
report a mixture of “commercial, 
industrial, or other nonresidential 
activities’ along with the dwellings 
on their streets (Table 2); that is, in 
the language of the urban planners, 
“incompatible land uses.’’ Likewise, 
18% of the renters, but only 11% of 
the renters more often than owners, 
report heavy traffic on their streets 
(34 against 26%), litter (15 against 
11%), and run-down housing (11 
against 8%). 

But in two respects the streets 
that renters live on are as good as or 
better than the owners’ streets: own- 
ers more often than renters (23 
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against 15%) live on streets which 
they report are not adequately 
lighted, and owners as often as rent- 
ers (15 against 13%) live on streets 
which are in need of maintenance or 
repair. Both of these differences are 
consequences of the disproportionate 
location of renters in the central city 
and of owners in suburbs or outlying 
nonmetropolitan areas. 


Is it Better to Rent on a Suburban 
Street, or Own on a Central City 
Street? 

Both owners and renters’ report 
(Table 3) that streets free of all 11 
deficiencies are more often found in 
nonmetropolitan than in suburban 
areas and least often in central cities. 
The range of difference, however, is 
not nearly as great as the reputations 
of central cities might lead us to 
anticipate. 

Both tenure and type of commu- 
nity (urban, suburban, or nonmetro- 
politan) influence the prevalence of 
the undesirable street condition. Con- 
sider the prevalence of street or 
neighborhood crime, or, more accur- 
ately, the street’s reputation among 
its residents. In Table 4, renters living 
in central cities more often report 
this condition (26%) than do renters 
in suburbs (13%) or nonmetropolitan 


Percentage Who Live on 
Streets that Have None of 
the Eleven Deficiencies 


Owners 
Renters 


Percent Reporting 
Street or Neighborhood 
Crime 


A 


Central 
City 


areas (6%). But renters living in the 
central city more often report street 
crime than do owners in the central 
city (19%). One is, of course, likely 
to feel safest if one is an owner ina 
nonmetropolitan area (5%) than a 
renter living in a central city (26%). 
But it is safer, or it feels safer, being 
a renter in a nonmetropolitan area 
(6%) than an owner in a suburb 
(11%), and it also feels safer being a 
renter in a suburb (13%) than an 
owner in a central city (19%). Since 
street crime is one of the motivating 
influences behind the so-called flight 
to the suburb, while homeownership 
is one of the forces working towards 
the retention of people in the com- 
munity, the opposite play of tenure, 
on the one hand, and type of com- 
munity, on the other, affects the 
city-suburban and_ metropolitan- 
nonmetropolitan relationship. 
Another contrast between tenure 
and type of community worth em- 
phasizing (the entire table from 
which these two findings are ex- 
tracted is Section B) is the reported 
prevalence of nonresidential activities 
on the street. The separation of land 
uses is evidently much more pro- 
nounced in suburbs and nonmetro- 
politan communities than in central 
cities. It is also more pronounced on 


Outside 
Metropolitan 
Area 


31 
30 


Outside 
Metropolitan 
Area 





Owners 19 
Renters 26 


5 
6 





Percent Reporting Section A 


Nonresidential Activities AHS Questions on Evaluation of Neighborhood Conditions and Services 
on Their Street 


Not in INTERVIEWER READ: 
Central Central Outside The following questions are concerned with different aspects of your 
City City SMSAs present neighborhood. 





Owners 12 9 10 89a. Here is a list of conditions which many people have on their 
Renters 21 19 17 streets. Which, if any, do you have? 

(1) Street noise? 

(2) Noise from airplane traffic? 

(3) Heavy street traffic? 
streets housing homeowners than on (4) Odors, smoke or gas? 


streets housing renters. Table 5 tells (5) Trash, litter, or junk in the streets, on empty lots, or on 
us that renters living outside SMSAs properties on this street? 

more often report nonresidential ac- (6) Boarded up or abandoned structures? 

tivities on their streets than do home- (7) Occupied housing in run down condition? 

owners living in central cities (17% (8) Commercial, industrial or other nonresidential activities? 
against 12%, respectively). That is, (9) Streets continually in need of repair, or open ditches? 

renters in nonmetropolitan commu- (10) Inadequate street lighting? 


nities live closer to commerce and (11) Street or neighborhood crime? 
industry, to shopping and employ- 


ment, than do owners in central 


or Do you consider it (each of above conditions) to be disturbing, 
cities. 


harmful or dangerous? 


Neighborhood Services 89c. 
Where are neighborhood - services 
more often adequate? City, suburb or 
countryside? And for whom? Owners 
or renters? Or doesn’t it matter 
where the family lives and whether it 90a. 
holds property or not? 

The answer depends on_ which 
service we are confronting. The AHS 
asked about schools, local shopping, 
and public transportation. The first 
is, Of course, a State and municipal 
function required to serve all comers; 
the second is a private enterprise 
functioning under the rules of the 


Is it so objectionable that you would like to move from the 
neighborhood? 


90. The following questions are concerned with neighborhood services. 


Do you have inadequate or unsatisfactory — 

(1) Public transportation? 

(2) Schools? 

(3) Neighborhood shopping such as grocery stores or drug stores? 


Is it so inadequate or unsatisfactory that you would like to move 
from the neighborhood? 


91. In view of all the things we have talked about, how would you rate 


Sb ; this street as a place to live—would you say it is excellent, good 
marketplace; the third is a franchise : P y y 9 ; 
fair or poor? 


operation, likewise no respecter of 


Evaluation of Neighborhood Services 
by Tenure and Street Location in City, 
© Suburb, or Metropolitan Area % Say Service is Adequate 


Service Owners Renters 


Not in Not in 
Central Central Outside Total Central Central Outside Total 
City City SMSAs Owners City City SMSAs Renters 





Schools 93 95 95 95 95 95 95 95 95 
Shopping 89 87 85 87 88 89 87 88 87 
Transportation 78 53 65 64 86 66 67 75 68 
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Section B 


Prevalence of Undesirable Street Conditions Reported 
by Owners and Renters Living in Given Types of Communities 


Tenure, Street Location by Type of Community, 
and Prevalence of Undesirable Street Conditions 


Undesirable 
Street 
Conditions 


Central 
City 


Noise 53 
Heavy traffic 32 
Street lighting 15 
Mixed land uses 12 
Street repairs 

needed 13 
Crime 19 
Trash, litter, 

junk 16 
Ordors 15 
Run-down housing 10 
Boarded up or 

abandoned 7 


persons. The evaluation required was 
a gross distinction between “‘ade- 
quate,” on the whole, and “‘inade- 
quate,”” on the whole. The quite large 
majorities evaluated these neighbor- 
hood services as adequate. The order 
of magnitude is: schools, 95%; shop- 
ping, 87%; public transportation, 
68%. The size of these majorities is 
the main story. 

Neither tenure nor street location 
by type of community very much 
affects the size of the majorities eval- 


Appraisal of the Street 
as a Place to Live by 
Owners and Renters 


Owners 


Owners 


Renters 





Not in 
Central 
City 


Outside 
SMSAs 


Not in 
Central 
City 


Outside 
SMSAs 





47 36 
25 25 
28 22 

9 10 


13 19 
11 5 


10 


uating the schools and the local shop- 
ping as being adequate, but there is a 
considerable range as regards public 
transportation. Not only are the cen- 
tral city inhabitants better served by 
their public transportation than sub- 
urbanites, but even within central 
cities and even within the suburban 
areas, the renters are better served 
than the homeowners. In this finding, 
tenure is probably a proxy indication 
of geographical distance from the 
central business district of the com- 


Renters 





Excellent 43% 
Good 43 
Fair 12 
Poor 2 
Not reported x 
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22% 
47 
25 


50 41 
32 29 
18 17 
19 17 


11 
13 


11 
12 
8 


5 


munity where public transportation 
routes converge. The more affluent 
homeowners who live farther out are 
on fewer bus routes. 

In addition to the more objective 
appraisals of the quality of street and 
neighborhood, as reported above, the 
AHS asked. “In view of all the things 
we have talked about, how would 
you rate this street as a place to 
live—would you say it is excellent, 
good, fair or poor?” (Section A, 
Question 91). As Table 7 shows, 80% 
of the sample rated their streets 
either excellent (35%) or good (45%), 
20% rated them either fair (17%), or 
poor (3%). 

Tenure has a decisive influence on 
this general evaluation. Twice as 
many owners (43%) rated _ their 
streets excellent as did renters (22%) 
while, on the other hand, twice as 
many renters rated their streets only 
fair or poor (25 and 5%, respectively) 
as did the owners (12 and 2%, respec- 
tively). These more subjective evalua- 
tions by the residents convey a much 
different impression of the public’s 
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Percent Who Rate 
Their Streets Excellent 


O 


Central 


Owners 
Renters 


Evaluation of the Street 
and Desire to Move Away 
Rate the Street 


Excellent 


Not in 
Central 
City 


Outside 
SMSAs 





46 43 
27 26 








Owners 
Renters 
All 


0.5 
0.6 
0.5 


opinion of its streets than did the 
more objective evaluations based on 
specific physical features and specific 
neighborhood services. 

In Table 8 city streets are less 
often rated excellent by both owners 
and renters than are suburban or non- 
metropolitan streets. But the superior 
evaluation that owners give as com- 
pared to the renters is not fully 
explained by the location of the 
street in central city, suburb, or 
countryside. That is, differences in 
general evaluation between owners 
and renters tend to persist within 
type of community. /t is better to be 
an owner in a central city than a 
renter in a suburb or in a country- 
town: 35% of central city owners but 
only 27% of suburban or nonmetro- 
politan renters rate their streets as 
excellent. 


The Difference It Makes to 
Residential Mobility 

Few people who rate their street 
excellent or good want to move away 
from it because of some characteristic 
that is so “disturbing, harmful, or 
dangerous” as to be objectionable. 
Their proportions, from Table 9, in- 
crease from 0.5% and 2%, respec- 
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23 
26 
25 


tively, to 9 and 25% among those 
who evaluate their streets as fair or as 
poor. Within each of the evaluation 
categories, renters are a little more 
likely than owners to desire to move 
because of an objectionable condi- 
tion, but only a little more. For 
example, of the renters who rate 
their streets as poor, 26 percent 
would like to move from the neigh- 
borhood compared with 23 percent 
of those owners who also consider 
their streets poor places to live. 


Conclusions 

In summary, defining a good street as 
one not suffering from any of 11 
physical deficiencies or undesirable 
conditions (and one antisocial condi- 
tion), the Annual Housing Survey 
finds that 26% of the national sample 
perceives itself as living on streets of 
good quality. By far the most fre- 
quent complaint is the level of noise; 
the least common complaints concern 
slum housing and abandoned build- 
ings. 

One might suppose that home- 
owners live on better streets than do 
renters. Owners are twice as likely as 
renters to rate their streets ‘‘excellent 
places to live’’ while renters are twice 


as likely as owners to evaluate them 
as only “fair’’ or “‘poor.” But the 
proportions of owners and renters 
who report one or more complaints is 
the same: 74%. (Owners and renters 
do differ in frequency of some speci- 
fic complaints, notably, heavy traffic, 
inadequate street lighting, and street 
crime). 

So far as complaints indicate, it is 
better, on the whole, to be a renter 
on a street in a small town or rural 
village than to be an owner on a 
suburban or central city street, but 
the size of differences in frequency 
of complaint is not great. As to street 
crime, specifically, it is better to rent 
in a small town or rural village than 
to own in the central city. But in- 
compatible land uses are always more 
frequent on the streets that renters 
live on than on homeowners’ streets, 
even when the renter’s street is in a 
small town or rural village. 

Few (5%) complain about their 
local schools whether they own or 
rent; and, incredible as it may seem, 
even residence in the central city 
does not enlarge the number of com- 
plainers much—to 7%. Local shopping 
provokes more complaints (about 13 
percent) and this number also does 
not differ with tenure or type of 
community. Public transportation is 
the least adequate of the three neigh- 
borhood services, evoking complaints 
by 32%. The central city, of course, 
better serves its residents with public 
transportation than does the suburb, 
and the suburb better than does the 
small town or rural village, whether 
for owners or renters. 

Consistent with these perceptions 
and evaluations, few report wanting 
to move because they find these bad 
conditions to be “‘disturbing, harmful, 
or dangerous.” But even among those 
who rate their streets as poor places 
to live, only one in four would move 
away because of undesirable condi- 
tions or bad neighborhood service. 0 


Mr. Goldblatt is an Urban Program 
Coordinator, Office of Community 
Planning and Development, HUD 
Headquarters. 
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An income-producing, aesthetically-pleasing and socially 
advantageous information system, available to both public 
and private users, has been operated by the city of Paris 
for the better part of this century. This year it will bring 
in an estimated Fr. 7.7 million ($1.54 million). The 
significance of the famed Parisian advertising columns and 
their associated municipal display spaces along selected 
streets, squares and public buildings lies not merely in the 
modest revenue they generate which would otherwise be 
lost to the city. The exclusive assignment of the advertis- 
ing space to concessionaire firms, that share their profit 
with the city and are required to maintain the billboards 
in good shape, results in the grouping of colorful and 
attractive posters in designated locations. The columns 
have become an internationally-noted tourist attraction 
and they serve the Parisian population as well as millions 
of visitors by displaying easy-to-find-and-read information 
on plays, concerts, films, musicals, and operatic perform- 
ances. The Parisian advertising system, limiting the use of 
municipal and sidewalk space to firms that have a con- 
tract with the city, is backed up by a series of laws and 
municipal ordinances that prohibit the display of advertis- 
ing materials in unauthorized locations. Offending hand- 
bills and posters are removed and their distributors are 
subject to stiff fines. The ‘authorized concessionaire” 
mode! traditional in Paris insures that walls and the 


facades of buildings are kept free of unsightly, uncon- 
trolled publicity, that entertainment and public interest 
notices are displayed to best advantage in areas most 
heavily trafficked by pedestrians and that in the process a 
tidy profit is turned for the city. The display contracts 
are set by the city for a renewable 5-year term. 
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The concessionaire is enjoined from displaying medical, 
pharmaceutical and political advertising under the terms 
of the contract and is required to make available, without 
charge to the municipal administration, advertising space 
up to a stipulated limit, that may be required for public 
service announcements. The city administration reserves 
the right to order the immediate removal of advertising 
posters that the city authorities consider offensive to 
public order, morality and good taste. 

Under the terms of the 5-year contract the advertising 
firm agrees to pay to the city 80 percent of its net profits 
after taxes and to offer a stipulated minimum guarantee 
which is renegotiable after 3 years. There are additional 
environmental benefits to the Parisian taxpaper. The 
concessionaire is required to keep the advertising columns 
and walls in perfect order, making repairs when required 
and painting the exposed parts of the columns at least 
every 3 years. The storage space in the interior of the 
column is reserved to the municipal services for tools and 
the stockpiling of road salts. 

The Parisian municipal system of advertising conces- 
sions is similar to that employed by numerous cities in 
Western Europe. Arrangements with contractors vary from 
place to place but the essential elements—display control 
by city hall and a share in the advertising revenues— 
remain unchanged. 


At the annual meeting of the Bank Administration Institute, 
Anna Foster, vice-president of Arizona’s Valley National 
Bank, discussed the status of women in banking, and 
what can be done to move women up the banking ladder. 

Actually, according to Ms. Foster, the progress of 
women in banking has not been particularly encouraging. 
“Of the. . .women currently in banking, only 
25 percent are officers, mostly concentrated in lower level 
officer jobs. Their representation in top-level jobs has 
decreased over the past 10 years: from 168 female 
presidents and 688 female vice-presidents 19 years ago to 
40 and 400 today. Female officers are in different career 
paths than males; their paths (banking services, opera- 
tions, personnel, marketing, etc.) are far less likely to lead 
to a senior management position than male paths like 
commercial lending.” 


A year-end report of the Federal Disaster Assistance 
Administration (FDAA) notes Presidential declarations of 
30 major disasters and eight emergencies which cost 
$420.4 million during 1976. The year’s most expensive 
disaster was caused by the failure of the Teton Dam in 
Idaho. Federal agencies provided $124 million in disaster 
assistance. 


Effective Jan. 1, Virginia residents and businessmen be- 
came eligible to buy burglary and robbery insurance 
under the Federal Crime Insurance Program administered 
by HUD. 





The National 
Association of 
Realtors 

Home Protection 
Program 


by Harry G. Elmstrom 


The Home Protection Program of- 
fered by the National Association of 
Realtors is a natural outgrowth of the 
association’s 69 years of concern for 
the interest of all parties in a real 
estate transaction. 

Our program involves inspection of 
a property for sale by a disinterested 
third party in an attempt to locate 
any defects which could not be easily 
found in a structure’s major parts and 
systems. 

If all parts are discovered to be 
sound, and the buyer agrees to it, a 
warranty is then issued for the prop- 
erty by the inspecting company, 
usually for a 2-year period. 

Our association requires its mem- 
bers to subscribe to a strict code of 
ethics which does not allow for the 
doctrine of caveat emptor, “‘let the 
buyer beware.” 

Major components of a home for 


sale are inspected by a company 
representative before a warranty or 
insurance policy is issued. Inspected 
components are: 

e@ the roof, as to structural sound- 
ness and absence of water penetra- 
tion; 

@ the central heating system; 

e the structural soundness of the 
foundation and basement; 

@ the central air conditioning 
system; 

@ the electrical system; 

@ the interior plumbing system, 
including the hot water heater; and 

@ the structural soundness of the 
interior and exterior walls, including 
floors and ceilings. 

A report is made by the inspector 
following his visit to the home, listing 
any defects found. 

If there is a defect or failure in 
part of a covered structure, the pur- 
chaser may file a claim for reimburse- 
ment for reasonable expenses, includ- 
ing repair and lodging, if the problem 
develops during the warranty’ or 
insurance period. 

Should any dispute arise over set- 
tlement of a claim, one of the asso- 
ciation’s requirements for endorse- 
ment is that a company accept bind- 
ing arbitration by an outside organi- 
zation. 

Two of the groups which are avail- 
able for the service are the Better 
Business Bureau and the American 
Arbitration Association. Resorting to 
arbitration is usually unnecessary, 
however. 

Cost of the program varies in each 
community, but it is usually 0.05 
percent of the home’s selling cost. 
The buyer, the seller, or both parties 
may pay the inspection fee. 


Program Inspection 
Five companies are approved by the 
National Association to offer the 
“third party” inspection and coverage 
under the program. Three were 
approved at our annual convention in 
Houston last November to join the 
two companies which were active 
since the program began in May, 
1975. 

A 3-year 


implementation plan 
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adopted then is being followed per- 
fectly and the program is proceeding 
on schedule. 

None of the companies is owned, 
controlled, operated by or affiliated 
with the National Association. Before 
approval, though, they must meet the 
rigid criteria we set up under the 
program. 

These include standards in the 
financial area, as well as requirements 
for speedy adjustments and reason- 
able cost for the service. 

Companies approved in November 
1976 are: First American Home In- 
spection Protection Insurance Co. of 
Kansas City, Mo.; St. Paul Fire and 
Marine Insurance Co. of St. Paul, 
Minn.; and Homestead Inspection 
Warranty Program, owned by the 
Middle Department Inspection 
Agency Inc. of Camden, N. J. 

The two companies originally 
approved by the association are the 
Certified Home Inspection Program 
of Columbia, Md., and Soundhome 
Assurance Program of Newark, N. J. 

With the addition of the three 
companies, our Home Protection Pro- 
gram will be available in 16 States 
and 30 major metropolitan statistical 
areas. 

When the National Association of 
Realtors began studying the feasi- 
bility of the Home Protection Pro- 
gram in early 1974, we studied the 
Home Owners Warranty of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders. 
Their program is fine for new homes 
but previously owned homes present 
many problems not applicable to new 
ones. 

These problems include variables 
of age, building standards, control, 
quality, replacement and usage. 


Problems of Existing Dwellings 

A new home is usually offered for 
sale by its builder, who has near total 
control over how, when and where it 


is built. In dealing with existing 
homes, however, many considerations 
are involved. 

An existing home may be between 
2 and 200 years old. It may have 
passed through a number of owners, 
some careful, some not so careful. 
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Following a year’s extensive de- 
bate and study, the committee ap- 
pointed by our association reached 
five key decisions. 

These decisions, which are still 
guiding our thinking, are that we 
should not own or operate the pro- 
gram; it must be available to any 
buyer or seller desiring it; it should 
be available from as many companies 
as possible; it must be subject to 
review at all times by our association; 
and our association will not become a 
sales agent for any approved com- 
pany. 

Realizing that the Home Protec- 
tion Program is an idea whose time 
has come, we are working to make it 
meaningful to the nearly 1,800 
boards and 50 State associations that 
form our 500,000-member associa- 
tion. 

To help achieve this, we have an 
ongoing, 10-member Home Protection 
Committee which oversees the pro- 
gram and sets standards. There is also 
an expanded version of the com- 
mittee which includes members from 
all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

Our Member Services Department 
works closely with both committees. 

We realize that the Realtors and 
their salespersons will largely help 
determine the popularity of this pro- 
gram. There has been good support 
among them and the idea has proved 
exciting to the public. 

Our association’s national head- 
quarters in Chicago has received 
many letters from the public in the 
past few months asking for details of 
the program and trying to learn when 
it will be available in their commu- 
nity. One such letter read: 

‘We agree with a statement in 
your November issue which said: 
Warranties are one of the best mar- 
keting tools available to the housing 
industry to increase consumer confi- 
dence and to stimulate housing pur- 
chases, and we are promoting ours 
actively.” 

Realtors and their salespersons are 
bound by the National Association’s 
Code of Ethics to treat all parties in 
a real estate transaction fairly. The 


Home Protection Program helps pro- 
mote this goal by making potential 
problems known to all persons in the 
transaction. 

The owner benefits because he is 
dealing from a position of having 
nothing to hide, making his property 
more desirable. 

The prospective buyer benefits 
because he knows where any prob- 
lems may develop in his home and he 
can be confident that if a problem 
arises in a protected or insured part, 
he will not be financia!!y ruined. 

Realtors benefit because they 
know exactly the strengths and weak- 
nesses of a property. This fulfills the 
provisions of Article 9 of the Real- 
tors’ Code of Ethics which states: 
“The Realtor shall avoid exaggera- 
tion, misrepresentation or conceal- 
ment of pertinent facts He has an 
affirmative obligation to discover 
adverse factors that a _ reasonably 
competent and diligent investigation 
would disclose.” 

Sales of existing single-family 
homes rose a seasonally adjusted 8.5 
percent in September 1976, according 
to our Department of Economics and 
Research. This was the second highest 
monthly rise in the 10 years our 
association has been keeping records. 

In that month, an_ estimated 
266,000 existing single-family homes 
were sold. Based on our estimates, 
three million such homes should have 
been sold in 1976, generating an es- 
timated $130 billion in sales—a 
record year. 

A home is the most expensive 
purchase in the lives of most persons. 
Our Home Protection Program helps 
ease the worry of prospective buyers 
who may be unacquainted with the 
intricacies of a house’s many systems 
and are afraid to buy because they 
fear an expensive breakdown in those 
systems. 

We feel the program will encour- 
age persons to take this step so they 
will realize the great value and pleas- 
ure of property ownership. 0 


Mr. Harry G. Elmstrom is President 
of the National Association of Real- 
tors. 





Cincinnati 
Housing Authority 
Builds Safety 

into 

Project 


by Leslie Hand 


Since 1971, the Cincinnati Metropoli- 
tan Housing Authority has been 
renovating the public housing devel- 
opment of Millvale. Improvements 
have included completely new pre- 
fabricated gable roofs, refurbished 
building exteriors, additional outdoor 
lighting, a number of new sitting 
areas and large and small play- 
grounds. Individual yards were cre- 
ated by moving sidewalks further 
away from the buildings, along with 
the addition of low brick walls to 
subdivide front and rear yards. These 
extensive efforts were an attempt to 
salvage an unattractive, deteriorating 
and unpopular project. 
Approximately a fourth of the 
573 units planned for renovation had 
been completed by the architectural 
firm of Glaser and Myers, Inc., when 
Henry Stefanik, housing authority 
executive director, decided to obtain 
additional planning and research assis- 
tance. William Brill Associates was 


selected. WB/A’s assignment was to 
prepare a comprehensive security plan 
for Millvale and evaluate the effective- 
ness of the existing  architec- 
tural designs for the proposed renova- 
tions in terms of their impact on the 
problems of crime. 

The WB/A approach for develop- 
ing the Millvale Safety and Security 
Evaluation is founded on _ Oscar 
Newman’s theories of ‘‘defensible 
space.’ Newman determined how 
specific architectural characteristics, 
symbolic and real, facilitate or deter 
residential criminal activity. By sub- 
dividing housing developments into 


smaller lots and locating playgrounds, 
sitting areas and parking lots adjacent 
to dwellings, buildings and building 
clusters, security is enhanced. 


Aspects of Plan 

The specific designation of property 
and the provision of desirable activity 
areas foster territorial attitudes and 
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provide for social interaction and 
communication. Residents then begin 
to feel responsible and eventually can 
become instrumental in curtailing 
destruction of their habitat. 

In order to recommend an appro- 
priate safety and security plan for 
Millvale, WB/A determined the envir- 
onmental characteristics that either 
contribute to crime or make it diffi- 
cult for the residents to form the 
supporting relationships necessary for 
protecting their environment. This 
involved an extensive survey of 22 
percent of Millvale heads of house- 
holds plus observations during a series 
of on-site visits and discussions with 
residents, management personnel and 
guards. 

From the analysis, WB/A deter- 
mined that the proposed renovations 
for Millvale would assist in the reduc- 
tion of crime. Some _ additional 
recommendations, not covered under 
the planned renovations, were made. 
Millvale’s physical division into two 


en 


ABOVE —Millvale public housing before renovation. 
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distinct sections, north and south, 
created various problems for resi- 
dents. Dwellers passing between north 
and south had the option of using a 
connecting road, Beckman Street, or 
a short cut path through the wooded 
area, both of which alternatives were 
seen as exceptionally dangerous. In 
addition, the council headquarters 
management and maintenance office 
and community center are located in 
North Millvale. The interview data 
pointed out that the resident council 
is operating with very little participa- 
tion from residents in South Millvale. 
An important element to the success 
of a comprehensive security plan 
would be a strong and active resident 
council with broad participation 
among residents. 

WB/A suggested that a_ well-lit 
walkway to improve access between 
the two sections be instituted, to 
strengthen the perception of Millvale 
as a unified housing environment, in- 
crease resident participation § in 


—— = a 
LEFT & BELOW-—Attractive new 
design features deter crime while boosting residents’ pride in their housing. 


Millvale activities and expand the 
potential network of supporting 
social relationships. 

One of the important concepts 
necessary to the security of large 
multifamily housing sites is the sur- 
veillance of site activities from apart- 
ments. The study recommended 
increasing the visibility of the small 
sitting areas and playgrounds. It was 
felt that residents should be able to 
monitor the activities of their chil- 
dren, friends and strangers in areas 
adjacent to their home from con- 
venient locations within the house. 

Ways for more extensive control 
of undesirable pedestrian circulation 
and access to the site needed to be 
instituted. Residents living in apart- 
ments at the bottom of a large hill in 
South Millvale suffered interference 
in their backyards from children run- 
ning up and down the hillside. WB/A 
suggested additional fences or hedge- 
rows to close off these backyards 
from the perimeter of the site. A 
gateway to define the formal en- 
trance to the housing site as a sym- 
bolic barrier separating the interior 
site areas from the public city streets 
also would be helpful. 


Long Term Solutions Sought 
The recommendations to improve the 
visibility and effectiveness of guards 
on the site and the installation of 
unit-hardening equipment including 
solid core doors and window locks, 
are viewed by WB/A as minimally 
beneficial. It was felt that they create 
a false sense of security and in effect 
isolate residents within fortress walls. 
Criminal activity is a social sickness 
not to be solved by locks and bolts 
alone. Long-term solutions should 
aim at providing a neighborhood that 
residents wish to identify with and 
feel like protecting. By providing vari- 
ous means for residents to actively 
and effectively control social be- 
havior, a community is maintained. 
One such long-term solution was 
achieved when the architects con- 
verted the barrack-like housing into 
esthetic, individualized units by add- 
ing gable roofs and refurbishing build- 
ing exteriors. This setting provides 


13 





residents with a way to assimilate 
middle-class norms and pride in own- 
ership. 

The most interesting aspect to 
emerge from the Safety and Security 
Analysis is that it seems to confirm 
that apparently minor features of 
design can serve as major deter- 
minants in the reduction of crime. By 
comparing the criminal victimization 
data from the renovated and unreno- 
vated areas, the success of improve- 
ments was measured. In the reno- 
vated areas fewer criminal victimiza- 
tions, less fear of crime and behav- 
ioral alterations due to crime were 


reported. Not a single successful bur- 
glary occurred in the sampled house- 
holds in renovated areas as compared 
with 20 successful burglaries which 


occurred in the sampled unrenovated 
areas. Residents in the renovated 
areas also perceive their environment 
as less dangerous. Situations such as 
being alone at home at night, using 
the back door at night, walking from 
a bus to the house, talking with a 
friend in front of the house and 
crossing the project were perceived as 
significantly safer. Respondents there 
worried less that their children would 
be assaulted in the project or going 
to and from school. Residents also 
altered their behavior less by leaving 
on lights, TV or radio when they 
were out. 

The success of the renovations so 
far is apparent. The actual incidence 
and success of burglaries was notably 
reduced as well as residents’ fear and 


alterations in their behavior. Yet 
experience over the years has shown 
that the success or failure of housing 
developments is directly related to 
the services delivered by the manage- 
ment program, the manager and the 
management staff. An effective secur- 
ity program will depend on the com- 
bination of physical improvements 
and competent management. In order 
to achieve an accurate verification of 
this phénomenon, an analysis could be 
made when all the renovations are 
completed. Millvale may hold one 
key to some of the social problems 
besetting public-housing projects 
today. O 
Leslie Hand 

Program Support Staff 

Office of Assisted Housing 
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Growing Old in America, edited by Beth B. Hess. New 
Brunswick, N.J., Transaction Books, 1976. 498pp. 
$14.95. 


A Good Age, by Alex Comfort. 
Publishers, 1976. 224pp. $9.95. 


There has recently been a growing number of books 
dealing with the problems of old age. Two of them, 
different in approach, draw similar conclusions and both 
are worthwhile additions to the literature. 

Growing Old in America is a sociological study of the 
aged. The editor, Beth B. Hess, is a Professor of Social 
Science at a New Jersey college. She has compiled a 
collection of essays by social gerontologists (most of 
which have previously appeared in the periodical Jrans- 
action). She has also included excerpts from larger works, 
e.g. Sharon R. Curtin’s Nobody Ever Died of Old Age and 
Widowhood in an American City by Helena Znaniecki 
Lopata. 

The overall impression one gets from reading this 
picture of contemporary America is that the elderly are 
barely tolerated; they are not needed nor are they valued. 
There is a definite correlation between their lower eco- 
nomic status and their lower social status. ‘“The historical 
changes, particularly technical and economic that 
victimize the aged cannot easily be reversed.” 

There are essays dealing with the plight of the black 
elderly and the destitute. Along with these are success 
stories of senior citizens relating to each other and giving 
each other vital support in places like apartment com- 
plexes in California. There is a short vignette written by a 
retired school teacher who has found self-realization 
sharing a house with her married daughter. “‘In spite of 
society’s neglect... the majority of old people are adapt- 
ing to a denigrating environment, coping with fiscal and 
health decrements.” 

Dr. Alex Comfort, a well-known British gerontologist 
and even better Known here for his Joy of Sex books, has 
dedicated A Good Age to his 93-year-old father. The 
intent of this well-written and beautifully illustrated book 
is to correct the generally accepted myths and attitudes 
about old age. The format is an alphabetical listing of 
topics of concern, e.g. blood pressure, hobbies, rip-offs, 
sex. Throughout the book are quotations from and brief 
biographical sketches of famous ‘‘old’’ people who made 
it into their late years a vital, functioning individuals— 
people like Pablo Casals, Frank Lloyd Wright, Margaret 
Mead and Maggie Kuhn, who organized The Gray 
Panthers, dedicated to fighting agism. 

Both books condemn the sexual segregation that 
takes place in nursing homes, or retirement homes. It is as 
if we do not want our elderly citizens to disgrace us by 
normal sexual activities. It is part of the demeaning 
process—treating the elderly as children. Dr. Comfort 
suggests ways the individual can fight back by being 
assertive, or by joining groups such as the Gray Panthers. 


New York, Crown 
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His book is informative and will be helpful as a ‘“how-to” 
guide to a good age. Growing Old in America will be of 
interest to the specialist. 


—(Mrs.) Selma T. Myers 
Cataloging Librarian, HUD 


The Watches of the Night, by Harry M. Caudill. Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1976. 275pp. $8.95. 


Harry M. Caudill is a descendant of the pioneer settlers in 
rural Kentucky and knows and cares deeply for the 
Appalachian region of his birth. In 1963, his book Night 
Comes to the Cumberlands dramatized the plight of this 
isolated and mineral-rich area that has been wantonly 
plundered by generations of conscienceless politicians, 
coal company owners, and mining operators. 

His newest book takes up the story of Appalachia 
thirteen years later. In a narrative style Caudill reveals the 
breadth of his knowledge of the Cumberland Plateau and 
the depth of his concern for the region and its darkened 
future. 

Of particular interest to HUD readers is Caudill’s 
analysis of the outcome of public housing projects 
launched by municipal housing authorities in numerous 
plateau towns. 

Caudill thinks another future trouble spot involving 
housing may stem from the recent widespread use of 
mobile homes in the Cumberlands. 


—Mrs. Elizabeth A. Stallings 
Regional Liaison Librarian, HUD 


A Selected Bibliography 


A Comparative Atlas of America’s Great Cities: Twenty 


Metropolitan Regions, by Ronald Abler and John S. 
Adams. $95.00. University of Minnesota Press, Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota 55455. 


A unique Atlas which provides comprehensive information 
about the twenty most populous metropolitan regions in 
the United States published by the University of Minne- 
sota Press in cooperation with the Association of Ameri- 
can Geographers. The work is Volume 3 of the Compara- 
tive Metropolitan Analysis Project sponsored by the 
Association of American Geographers. It is edited by 
Ronald Abler, professor of geography at Pennsylvania 
State University and associate director of the Comparative 
Metropolitan Analysis Project. Co-authors of the text are 
Professor Abler and John S. Adams, professor of geo- 
graphy and public affairs and director of the School of 
Public Affairs at the University of Minnesota. Ki-Suk Lee, 
the chief cartographer, is a research associate in the 
department of geography at the University of Minnesota. 
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Manchester, N.H. 
...A First in Solar Energy Demonstration 


Energy conservation is no longer just 
desirable, it is a necessity....a way 
of life. In the past many have tried 
to address this field, and have pub- 
lished volumes of material on the 
subject. However, the Norris Cotton 
Federal Building in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, is the Nation’s first en- 
ergy conservation demonstration 
building. The Manchester Area Office 
of HUD is a key participant in this 
demonstration project—utilizing the 
Federal Government’s first experi- 
mental use of ambient/task lit (re- 
flected lighting) furniture. 


The Building 

In 1972 the General Services Admin- 
istration designated the Manchester 
Federal Building project an “energy 
conservation demonstration project,” 
to study energy conservation tech- 
niques in the design and operation of 
a contemporary office building. Two 
important factors were considered in 
selecting Manchester for the test proj- 
ect: The proposed building was an 
average sized office building, and the 
city of Manchester was located in a 
climatic area which demanded rela- 
tively high energy consumption. 

The final design produced a build- 
ing having a two-level parking gar- 
age, seven office floors, and a me- 
chanical penthouse. The typical office 
floors are 130’ x 110’ in size. The 
entire building has an area of approx- 
imately 176,000 square feet. 

The change in the shape of the 
building is one of the most noticeable 
departures from non-energy conserva- 
tion design. The conventional narrow, 
rectangular building was transformed 
into a more nearly cubical mass based 
on the theory that a cubical building 
would minimize the exterior surface 
area, which is the greatest source of 
heat loss. The use of solar shading 
devices on the windows and the 
shape of the windows themselves is 
another change from _ conventional 
office design. Horizontal shaping 


devices (three feet deep) and rela- 
tively shallow vertical shading fins 
placed on either side of the windows 
will adjust to the summer and winter 
sun levels modulating the wall surface 
aiding in reducing the cooling effect 
produced by cold winds blowing over 
the surface of the building. 

The solar energy system includes 
approximately 4,600 square feet of 
solar collectors, mounted on the roof 
in four rows. The collectors are based 
on flat plate collectors facing south 
and arranged with a mechanism to 
provide adjustable tilt from 20 de- 
grees to 80 degrees. The angle adjust- 
ment will be done seasonally to pro- 
vide the amount of heat and tempera- 
ture required for heating and cooling. 
The lower angles in the summer are 
best for cooling. 


Ambient/Task Lit Furniture 

The Manchester Area Office was se- 
lected to participate in the first eval- 
uation in the Nation of the energy 
conservation potential of ambient/ 
task lit furniture. The results of the 
evaluation conducted in a highly con- 
trolled work environment, could sig- 
nificantly influence the future of 
office design, lighting, and office 
building construction. 

The furniture system consists of 
various types of work surfaces and 
storage units based on the needs of 
the occupant of the space, as well as 
power distribution channels and the 
built-in ambient/task lighting as well 
as regular task lighting. The system is 
in oak with a warm brown finish. 

Several types of work stations 
have been installed, including a Divi- 
sion Director model station contain- 
ing a work desk and round confer- 
ence table; a Branch Chief Station 
including double backed worked 
surfaces and interview space; a gen- 
eral employee station which includes 
a work surface in the front and side, li- 
brary space, and considerable storage 
space, and secretarial stations which 
include machine surfaces, storage 
areas, and file space built into the 
furniture system. 

The primary source of lighting is 
provided by a unique, high intensity 
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1. The Norris Cotton Federal Building in Manchester, New Hampshire. The first solar 
energy Federal Building in the Nation. 


2. Entrance to office of the Area Director with work stations for Area Director and 


Deputy Area Director Secretaries. Pictured is Ms. Conners, Secretary to the Deputy Area 
Director. 


3. Author, Francis Gros Louis, is pictured in a typical Division Director's work station 
with round table for conferences or work surface, desk surface with indirect lighting, and 
library/storage area all within work unit. 


4. Typical work stations in the Administrative Division of the Manchester Area Office. 
Pictured are secretary, Ms. Brodeur and General Services Assistant, Roger Gregoire. 
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discharge system built into overhead 
storage cabinets of approximately 
two-thirds of the work stations. Some 
areas without work stations, such as 
the Legal Library are lit by free 
standing light towers. Eppinger’s HID 
lighting fixtures (ceiling reflected) in 
this project consist of a 250 watt 
metal halide lamp used in conjunc- 
tion with a special reflector, a LAM 
Inc., development called Luxxtra, 
patented, which spreads light in a 
160 degree arc, the greatest possible 
distribution available from an _ up- 
lighting source with less concentrated 
brightness on the ceiling. There is no 
supplementary ceiling-mounted light- 
ing in the office furniture areas. 


The Future 

The National Bureau of Standards has 
designed an extensive monitoring and 
instrumentation system which will be 
used to evaluate the building’s actual 
performance. In addition to partici- 
pating in the design analysis of the 
project, the Bureau will collect all the 
necessary data to correlate actual 
results with design expectations, for 
the purpose of evaluating the appro- 
priateness of their computer design 
analysis program and to evaluate the 
actual performance of various com- 
ponents of energy’ conservation 
against the theoretically expected per- 
formance. 

The instrumentation system in- 
cludes numerous sensors and gauges 
installed throughout the building and 
a computerized monitoring console 
located in the control room off the 
main entrance lobby. The findings by 
the National Bureau of Standards will 
be made available to the general 
public after complete evaluation. 

By including numerous systems for 
comparison, the Norris Cotton Fed- 
eral Building is not the least expen- 
sive possible energy efficient building. 
It is a laboratory utilizing the existing 
technology which will result in rec- 
ommendations for energy efficient 
buildings of the future. CO) 


—Francis Gros Louis 
Director of Administration 
HUD Manchester Area Office 
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Housing Standards: National and International Efforts 


by Charles N. Rassias 


The United States has over 14,000 
official building permit-issuing local 
governments or jurisdictions. Many of 
us are familiar with the problems 
faced by manufacturers and the 
building industry in designing prod- 
ucts or building systems which will 
be acceptable to even a majority of 
code jurisdictions in a State or 
region. 

While we in the United States do 
not have trade barriers among the 
States as is common among nations, 
we nevertheless face formidable obsta- 
cles to achieving a uniform approach 
to building regulations internally, be- 
cause, either by default or design, the 
50 States have left the development 
of codes and standards to local juris- 
dictions. 

As a practical matter, most com- 


munities have adopted one or another 
of the codes developed by indepen- 
dent private code or standards bodies, 
but amendments to suit local condi- 
tions or to appease local trade groups 
are common. The Minimum Property 
Standards of HUD are nationally 
applicable only with respect to prop- 
erties built under FHA, VA or Farm- 
ers Home programs, and even these 
are subject to the vagaries of local 
building codes. Many countries have a 
single cod? or housing standard au- 
thority which is responsible for the 
housing standards of the entire coun- 
try, and a product or design can be 
utilized anywhere in that country if 
it meets the single standard. 

The trade barriers between coun- 
tries, together with the different 


building regulations adopted by each, 


have created conditions of trade 
which have come to be regarded as 
intolerable among the industrialized 
nations of Europe, and so we see that 
on the international scene there are 
formal efforts to “harmonize” build- 
ing standards and regulations among 
the 34 countries who are members of 
the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe (ECE). The 
United States is a member of UN/ 
ECE, and a participant in the har- 
monization effort, with HUD as the 
lead agency representing the United 
States. 

In a Policy Statement adopted at 
the Fourth ECE Seminar on the 
Building Industry in London, 1973, it 
was resolved that: 

“Concerted efforts should be made 
by ECE member countries to harmo- 
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nize the technical content of building 
regulations on the basis of require- 
ments expressed, aS appropriate, in 
terms of function and performance of 
the completed building, and using, 
where appropriate, internationally 
standardized scales of values. The 
regulations should be based on inter- 
nationally agreed terminology and 
verification methods and be stated, as 
far as possible, by reference to Inter- 
national Standards.” 

Since then, meetings have been 
held to develop a methodology for 
analysis of building codes, standards 
and regulations and to develop rec- 
ommendations for a_ performance 
based system of international building 
standards. 


U.S. Commitment 

The United States further expressed 
its commitment to the international 
harmonization of standards by being 
a signatory to the final act of the 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe, held in Helsinki in 
1975, which reaffirmed the interest 
of the participating states to achieve 
the widest possible harmonization of 
building regulations towards improv- 
ing trade among nations. 

Before proceeding further with 
events on this subject, perhaps an 
explanation of building regulatory 
standards will serve to illustrate the 
magnitude of the job ahead, because 
not only do such standards vary in 
content from place to place, but they 
vary in form as well. 


Building regulations or standards are 
expressed in three different ways: 

@ Prescriptive Requirements. A 
prescriptive requirement is one that 
details exactly how the structural ele- 
ment must be installed or built. For 
example, from the current HUD Mini- 
mum Property Standards (MPS) chim- 
ney reinforcing for seismic areas must 
include “No. 2 bars, 24 inches o.c. 
embedded in mortar joints.” 

@ Performance Requirements. 
These are expressed in terms of meet- 
ing a performance test, rather than in 
the material to be used. For example, 
again from the MPS for chimneys: 
“Flue linings shall resist without 
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cracking or softening a temperature 
of 1800 f.” 

e@ Functional Requirements. These 
are expressed in terms of meeting 
broad objectives without specifying 
either the method, the product, or a 
specific test. An example from the 
MPS for chimneys: “Construct and 
install chimneys which are struc- 
turally safe, durable, smoke tight and 
capable of withstanding action of flue 
gases.” 

Functional requirements and _ per- 
formance requirements provide the 
greatest opportunity for innovations 
in building designs. However, because 
they are not specific they must, in 
actual use, be supplemented by 
explicit descriptions of acceptable 
solutions in “deemed to satisfy” 
form, so that builders or designers 
can use the deemed to satisfy solu- 
tion and be assured that the govern- 
ing authority will accept the design 
without question as satisfying the 
functional or performance require- 
ment. Others, however, will prefer to 
accept the innovative challenge that 
performance regulations provide. 

Prescriptive requirements, on the 
other hand, while providing an un- 
ambiguous and _ precise standard, 
allow for no flexibility, innovation or 
alternate product or design. 

In some countries, and particularly 
in the United States, building stand- 
ards and regulations are incorporated 
in local community laws or codes, 
and revisions to the standards to keep 
abreast of new technology are often 
very difficult, since, in effect, the law 
must be changed. In a performance 
based system only the performance 
requirements are incorporated in the 
body of the law or code. The 
“deemed to satisfy’’ standards are 
never made part of the law and thus 
can be more easily changed as tech- 
nology advances. 


Recent U.S. Developments 

While the United States has, perhaps, 
the furthest way to go toward the 
use of and harmonizing of international 
building standards, recent develop- 
ments in the U.S. provide precedent 
and opportunity toward international 


harmonization, with the ultimate 
benefit of permitting American indus- 
try to vigorously compete in the 
building products markets of the 
world. To achieve this goal will re- 
quire the awareness and active in- 
volvement of the American building 
products industry, the cooperation of 
every level of governmental authority, 
together with a massive coordinating 
effort on the part of the Federal 
Government. 

The recent developments | refer to 
are varied and almost overlapping, 
and if allowed to proceed without 
coordination, can create chaos in the 
building standards field. With the 
proper impetus, emphasis, and coordi- 
nation, the building codes and regula- 
tions of the United States can under- 
go an orderly and coherent meta- 
morphosis which will create a rational 
system of compatible codes and regu- 
lations which are in harmony inter- 
nally and with the regulations of the 
principal industrialized nations of the 
world. 


These developments are briefly de- 
scribed: 

e Title VI 
Community Development 


of the Housing and 
Act of 
requires that HUD establish 
Federal mobile home construction 
and safety standards and prohibits 
any other jurisdiction from establish- 
ing or continuing in effect any 
mobile home standard not identical 
to the Federal standard. The Act 
requires that the standards be 
reasonable on a geographic basis and 
must consider the cost imposed by 
the standards in relation to benefits. 
The Act further provides for the 
appointment of an Advisory Council 
consisting of representatives from 
consumer and community organiza- 
tions, from the mobile home indus- 
try, from small business and from 
Federal, State and local governments. 
The Advisory Council must be con- 
sulted prior to establishing, amending 
or revoking any safety standard. We 
have, therefore, in Title VI, an opera- 
tional program for the evolution of a 
national, performance based system 
of housing standards. 


1974 
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e@ While Title VI is useful to il- 
lustrate a precedent and a direction, a 
much more relevant and immediately 
applicable illustration is Section 809 
of the Act of 1974. This Section 
creates the National Institute of 
Building Sciences, a nonprofit agency 
directly concerned with a_ national 
approach to standards. The statute 
recognizes that the lack of an au- 
thoritative national source in achiev- 
ing nationally acceptable standards 
for use in Federal, State and local 
housing and building regulations “‘is 
an obstacle to efforts by, and im- 
poses severe burdens upon all those 
who procure, design, construct, use, 
operate, maintain and retire physical 
facilities, and frequently results in the 
failure to take full advantage of new 
and useful developments in_ tech- 
nology which would improve our liv- 
ing environment.”” The Institute has 
as one of its principal functions the 
‘“‘development, promulgation, and 
maintenance of nationally recognized 
performance criteria, standards, and 
other technical provisions. .. suitable 
for adoption by building regulating 
jurisdictions and agencies.... "and it 
is charged with developing methods 
for encouraging all sectors of the 
economy to accept and use nationally 
recognized performance criteria and 
standards for use in Federal, State 
and local building codes and regula- 
tions. In other words, we now have a 
vehicle for the development of na- 
tional performance oriented standards 
which can form the basis for total 
compatibility with the ECE effort 
toward international harmonized per- 
formance standards. 

e@ Next we turn to the Metric Con- 
version Act of 1975 for further evi- 
dence of the direction we are taking 
which can facilitate international har- 
monization of standards. As the 
statute itself points out, ‘“Although 
the use of metric measurement stand- 
ards in the United States has been 
authorized by law since 1866. .. this 
Nation today is the only industrially 
developed nation which has not 
established a national policy of com- 
mitting itself and taking steps to 
facilitate conversion to the metric 
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system.’” Indeed, with respect to the 
rest of the world, only’ Brunei, 
Burma, Liberia and Yemen remain 
uncommitted to metrication. The 
statute then goes on to establish a 
United States Metric Board whose 
function is to implement the stated 
“policy of the United States to coor- 
dinate and plan the increasing use of 
the metric system...’ The impor- 
tance of metrication cannot be under- 
estimated in any plan to harmonize 
building standards. Sooner or later 
every code and regulation in the 
United States will be subject to mas- 
sive revision for metrication, which 
effort will provide the United States 
with a _never-to-be-repeated oppor- 
tunity to create a new system of 
codes and regulations expressed in 
performance terms. America and the 
other English speaking nations are 
moving into a metric world of inter- 
national standards, and the trade 
opportunities for the U.S.A. are only 
beginning to be perceived. For the 
first time many American companies 
will find that their standard products 
or know-how can readily compete in 
the international market arena. 


Energy Conservation Standards 

Finally, and most significantly, we 
have Title Ill, the Energy Conserva- 
tion Standards for New Buildings Act 
of 1976, which mandates “the devel- 
opment and implementation, as soon 
as practicable, of performance stand- 
ards for new residential and commer- 
cial buildings which are designed to 
achieve the maximum practicable im- 
provements in energy efficiency...” 
The Act requires promulgation of 
standards no later than three years 
from date of enactment, and provides 
for the involvement of the Federal 
Energy Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the General Serv- 
ices Administration, and the National 
Institute of Building Sciences, with 
lead action by HUD. Under the provi- 
sions of the Act, no Federal financial 
assistance shall be made available or 
approved with respect to the con- 
struction of any new commercial or 
residential building unless it is built 
to meet or exceed the Federal stand- 


ards. Since the Act defines Federal 
financial assistance as virtually any 
form of loan made or purchased by 
any form of lending institution sub- 
ject to Federal regulation, it effec- 
tively blankets every conceivable type 
of construction activity in the United 
States. 


The foregoing should provide some 
insight into the tremendous potential 
for national and international har- 
monization which is before us in the 
immediate future. 


We are convinced, however, that 
Federal agency impetus and responsi- 
bility alone will not suffice. Federal 
officials responsible for representing 
the United States in the international 
activities now in progress must have 
direction, and that direction must in- 
clude input from a recognized consti- 
tuency which represents the many 
and varied interests of the private 
sector which are or can be affected 
by the direction taken by Federal 
action. The building design and prod- 
ucts industries and State and local 


entities, for example, must become 
involved and must actively voice their 
interests in forming the direction the 


United States should take. Indeed, 
every consumer of housing products 
or services and every person in the 
building industries and related fields 
should be concerned, since progress 
in this effort can have a direct effect 
on paychecks and pocketbooks. With- 
out a constituency, U.S. representa- 
tion in efforts toward national and 
international harmonization of build- 
ing standards in performance terms 
will be a weak effort at best. O 


Mr. Rassias is Acting Director, Ap- 
praisal and Mortgage Risk Division, 
HUD, Office of Housing Programs, 
and Acting Deputy Director, Office 
of Technical Support, Housing. He is 
also. the Environmental Clearance 
Officer for Housing. This article was 
inspired by his participation as U.S. 
delegate in the October UN/ECE 
meeting on Functional Requirements 
and Reference to Standards in Build- 
ing Regulations, held in Sofia, 
Bulgaria. 
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consumer challenge 


The head of a tenants’ organization in a HUD-insured 
housing project, in a phone call to the complaint division 
of the HUD consumer affairs office, described an infringe- 
ment of HUD regulations concerning the posting of a rent 
increase notice. HUD requires that, at least 30 days 
before a landlord files an application with the Depart- 
ment for a rent increase, he must notify the tenants with 
conspicuously displayed notices of the proposed increase. 
Though the management corporation had claimed to the 
local HUD office, in its request for the rent hike, that a 
notice had been properly displayed in Room 531, the 
tenant organization chairman revealed to HUD’s com- 
plaint division that Room 531 was actually the apartment 
of the resident manager, who kept his door locked. In 
response to this added information, HUD local officials 
are meeting with the management corporation, to ensure 
future compliance. 


An East Coast builder of new homes was giving out 
advertising brochures which contained prominent mention 
of HUD’s structural engineering bulletin. The brochures 


implied that HUD had given its approval to these homes 
(whereas the bulletin is intended only for HUD offices for 
insuring purposes). A number of home buyers, apparently 
misled by the advertising and then disappointed by the 
inferior quality of the homes, turned to HUD with their 


complaints. HUD ordered the builder to desist from 
making any reference to the structural engineering bulle- 
tin in his promotional material; and the Department has 
referred the matter for further investigation. 


In October 1975, Family Y bought a mobile home 
with an FHA-insured loan. The title furnished by the 
dealer stated that the unit was a 1976 model. They soon 
found their mobile home defective in almost every way 
imaginable: it leaked, its frame was bent, it was not 
insulated, it had 8-ply rather than the required 10-ply 
tires, it had no inspection sticker. Upon turning to their 
local authorities for help, they were told that their title 
itself was defective, as the mobile home was actually a 
‘73 or ‘74 model. The family could not afford to repair 
the unit, nor could they sell it with its fraudulent title. 
Their only recourse was to declare bankruptcy. As a 
result of this case, HUD placed the seller on its list of 
non-approved dea‘ removing him from any further 
HUD insurance programs. 
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These true stories dramatize the kinds of problems 
HUD is calied on to resolve. 

There have been a number of studies in recent years 
which have looked at the way Federal agencies handle 
complaints and have generally drawn the conclusion that 
the bureaucracy’s response has been inefficient, tardy and 
evasive. The lessons of those studies were put to use in 
fashioning a system for HUD. 

Consumer Complaint Coordinators have been desig- 
nated by each Assistant Secretary, Program Administrator 
and Regional Administrator. These coordinators are the 
persons directly responsible for ensuring that the Depart- 
ment’s program offices give timely and satisfactory re- 
sponse. They must also exercise their judgment in bring- 
ing special complaint issues to the attention of their 
Assistant Secretary or Program Administrator. 

The Office of Consumer Affairs and Regulatory 
Functions (CARF), in serving the consumer interest, has 
to look at both the big picture and the small. It has to 
deal with the broad theory and reality of consumer 
participation in HUD decisionmaking, and at the same 
time it must ensure that the individual consumer’s rights 
are respected. The consumer complaint handling system, 
coordinated by CARF, is a major new way for HUD to 
speak directly to people across the Nation about their 
individual questions and problems. 

A HUD handbook has been written, setting forth 
guidelines which establish the policy and procedures for 
handling complaints throughout the Department, whether 
the complaint comes via a letter, a phone call or a 
personal visit. The handbook itself is open to further 
refinement, drawing from comments received from the 
public as a result of its publication in the Federal 
Register. 

How is the system working? Does it actually help 
consumers? To answer these basic questions, a procedure 
for a month by month evaluation was built into the 
system, so that CARF can check throughout the Depart- 
ment to see whether the system is proving responsive and 
timely. Going even further, CARF and the Consumer 
Complaint Coordinators get in touch each month with a 
number of the individual complainants to ask for their 
opinions on the quality of HUD’s response. 

Since it is obvious that there will be instances of 
unresolved complaints, an appeals system for their redress 
is now being developed. This appeals process will allow an 
unresolved problem to be reviewed again, on a higher 
level from that of the initial decision. 

Individual complaints are also a window looking into 
a larger perspective. Statistics are being kept on the 
number and nature of the complaints and the field office 
area from which they originate, with CARF as the focal 
point for collecting and analyzing this material. In this 
way, decisionmakers in HUD will be able to identify 
problems and to make better informed policy recommen- 
dations. 
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Affordable 
Housing: 

The Village of 
Woodbridge 


by R. L. Simpson 


HUD has reserved contract authority 
for 170 dwelling units under its re- 
vised Section 235 Program to The 
Irvine Company for the first phase of 
moderately priced townhomes in the 
new Village of Woodbridge in Irvine, 
California. HUD anticipates that it 
will write some $4 million in mort- 
gage insurance involving the 170 
units. 

The Woodbridge development will 
eventually involve approximately 
1,700 acres from land previously 
known as the Irvine Ranch. It is part 
of the Nation’s largest master-planned 
urban environment, consisting of 
83,000 acres of land, (130 square 
miles) approximately 40 residential 
villages, two major commercial-retail 
centers, a 6,000-acre industrial com- 
plex, a 1,500-acre university campus, 
a 136-acre hospital and medical 
center, as well as civic, cultural, 
recreational and other supportive 
facilities. 

The property is located in Orange 
County approximately 45 miles south 
of Los Angeles, 85 miles north of 
San Diego, bounded by the San 
Diego Freeway on the west, the 
Santa Ana Freeway on the east, and 
5 miles east of the Pacific Ocean. 

“We believe we are participating in 
an excellent program,” said Robert L. 
Simpson, Director of HUD’s Santa 
Ana office. “It is especially signifi- 
cant that we are helping provide 
homes to families on modest incomes 
in such a generally high-income area.” 
The townhouses are priced well 
below other homes in the city of 
Irvine. 

The townhouses, called the 
Woodbridge Villager Homes, were 
designed and priced specifically to 
meet the needs of families on modest 
incomes. The two-bedroom plan _ is 
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Checking over the final contract for a $2.5 million mortgage insurance commitment for 
the Woodbridge Villager Homes are (from left to right): William R. Watt, Vice President 
of The Irvine Company's Multifamily Division; Robert C. Hamer, Sr., Vice President, 
United California Mortgage; Robert L. Simpson, Director of HUD’s Santa Ana office; and 
Richard M. Geiler, Treasurer of The Irvine Company. 


priced at $31,500, and the three- 
bedroom plan is priced at $33,000. 


Project Represents Savings 


“These are not ‘no-frill’ homes,” 
emphasized William R. Watt, Vice 
President of The Irvine Company’s 
Multifamily Division, which is build- 
ing the Villager Homes. ‘The cost 
savings we achieved on the Wood- 
bridge Villager Homes come chiefly 
from a very efficient project design,” 
explained Watt. ‘‘Both HUD and the 
city of Irvine encouraged this by 
allowing a relatively high land use 
density.” The density for the Wood- 
bridge Villager Homes is 17 units per 
acre. 

“We were also able to achieve a 
lot of economies outside the town- 
homes themselves,’”” said Watt. “For 
example, with HUD and city ap- 
proval, we have provided clustered 
Carports, rather than _ individual 
garages. This resulted in the most 
significant single savings, enabling us 
to offer the features most new homes 
have today while still holding the 
price.” 

The Woodbridge Villager 
represent one of nine 


Homes 
housing 


products offered for sale in the first 
400 acres of the 1,700-acre village. 
Present plans call for 1,700 dwelling 
units to be constructed in the first 
400-acre development stage. Of these, 
insured mortgage financing under the 
revised Section 235 Program may be 
available on 10 percent, 170 units. 
“The townhomes were included in 
the Woodbridge master plan because 
The Irvine Company wanted this 
community to be a balanced one, 
offering housing to as wide a range of 
people as possible,”” said Richard M. 
Geiler, Treasurer of The Irvine 
Company, and the individual who 
worked most closely with HUD 
during the negotiation process. 
“Woodbridge is one of the most 
exciting communities now under 
development in the entire county,” 
added Simpson. ‘Just the first 
quarter includes 15 community parks, 
all with different facilities for dif- 
ferent activities; 8 miles of hiking and 
biking trails; a 32-acre lake and half- 
acre swimming lagoon; a manmade 
white sand beach with barbeque 
rings, volleyball court and_ picnic 
benches; and a commercial corridor 
with a movie theatre, restaurants, 
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TOP—North Lake in the Village of Woodbridge is designed for sailing in non-motorized craft and fishing. The 300-ft. wood bridge 
offers a safe crossing for pedestrians and cyclers. BOTTOM-—Children in the Village play in the half acre swimming lagoon. Wood 
bridge spanning the 32-acre lake is in the background. 


shopping center, offices, parks, 
schools and churches.” 

Not surprisingly, demand for the 
Woodbridge Villager Homes has been 
tremendous. In the first 2 months of 
“open house” more than 2,000 
families signed an official interest list. 
In order to offer everyone an equal 
opportunity to purchase the homes, a 
public drawing, supervised by the 
national accounting firm of Coopers 
and Lybrand was held on Sunday, 
September 19, 1976. 

In addition, The Irvine Company 
has agreed to sell the townhomes 
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only to moderate-income families 


who are eligible under the Household 
Income Limits adopted by Irvine 
Housing Opportunities, Inc. (IHO). 
This is a newly formed, nonprofit, 
public service corporation made up of 
concerned community and _ industry 
leaders including a_ city council- 
woman, a minister and a member of 
the staff at the University of Cali- 
fornia’s Irvine campus. 

For this project, IHO has adopted 
the 235 Household Income Limits 
issued by HUD for Orange County, 
Simpson noted. 


“The ability to offer this product 
on this location at this price was the 
result of cooperation between the 
private developer, the city govern- 
ment and HUD,” said Simpson. 

Simpson noted that considering 
today’s economic and political en- 
vironment, the tremendous need for 
housing in this price range can be 
met only if all three of these ele- 
ments work together: the private 
agent designs and implements the 
actual program; the local community 
subscribes to the goal of a balanced 
community by permitting cost-saving 
elements; and HUD supports it with 
its low interest rate program. 

“We believe this product is an 
exceptional example of what this 
kind of cooperation can mean and 
it’s just a beginning. We look forward 
to the second phase of the Wood- 
bridge Villager Homes and plans are 
on the drawing boards for over 600 
more of these homes over the next 5 
years. The builder, HUD, the commu- 
nity and most important, the home- 
buyers can all be proud,” said 
Simpson. O 
Mr. Simpson is in the Office of the 
Director of the Santa Ana Insuring 
Office. 
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Security Is .... 


by Georgia Lewis 


It appears that there is a nationwide 
movement to determine what con- 
stitutes happiness. One can’t keep 
from being impressed by the wide 
range of attitudes, feelings, objects 
and_ situations which follow’ the 
words, ‘‘Happiness is....’’ The 
search includes the advertising media, 
cartoons, greeting cards and booklets, 
posters used by teenagers, churches 
and civic organizations. 

One would assume that happiness 
means different things to different 
people. We suggest that the same is 
true of security. 

In recent years those involved in 
property management have been 
looking at the subject of security. It 
seems, however, that they are neither 
as imaginative nor creative as the 
advocates of happiness. The propo- 
nents of the security theme fail to 
acknowledge the wide range of 
feelings, attitudes and situations that 
are important elements in security. 0 


Ms. Lewis is a Housing Management 
Officer, HUD Kansas City Regional 
Office. She is participating in the 
HUD Executive Identification and 
Development Program for FY 1977. 


SECURITY 1!S—Elevator stops well marked 
so you don’t feel lost. 


SECURITY IS—Having the 
rent and utilities within your 
ability to pay. 


SECURITY IS—Having something to do besides sit and 


worry about yourself. 


SECURITY 1S—Modernizing the lobby to create limited SECURITY 1S—Feeling 


access and adequate lighting. 


safe enough to park the 
car in a lot or on the 
street instead of as close 
to your door as you can 
get it. 


SECURITY !S—(You fill in the picture and the blanks since security, like happiness, is 


very personal.) 
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international affairs 


HUD’s Foreign Visitor Program 
Office of International Affairs 


While the Visitations Office coordinates the overall 
programs of foreign visitors whose trips include visits to 


various parts of the United States, it is the HUD Regional 
and Area offices which handle the local details of arrang- 


ing meetings and site inspections, and provide invaluable 
support. 


Life is sometimes very busy for Visitations Officer Doris 
Jackson as she goes about hosting the many visitors from 
other countries who come to the United States to ex- 
change views and information on a variety of topics of 
concern to the Department. During 1976, Mrs. Jackson, 
assisted by John Geraghty, arranged 109 programs for 
1364 visitors from 47 countries. Several large groups from 
France accounted for 293 of the visitors. Other well- 
represented nations were Japan, with 78 visitors, Israel 
73, Norway 43, the United Kingdom 25, Sweden 19, and 
the USSR 17. Among the countries represented by a 
smaller number of visitors were Senegal, Hong Kong, 
Columbia, Turkey and the Solomon Islands. 

The majority of these visitors come to HUD at the 
request of the State Department, foreign embassies in 
Washington, and other Government departments. In addi- 
tion, some come as a result of bilateral or multilateral 
agreements between the U.S. and other nations, or 
between HUD and counterpart agencies in foreign coun- 
tries. The USSR has become a steady source of visitors 
because HUD is involved in two separate U.S.-USSR 
agreements which provide for a regular exchange of teams 
of experts between the two nations. 


ABOVE-—Takeshi Shiina (left), Assistant Director of the Urban Planning Division of Japan’s Ministry of Construction, began a 2%-month 
program at HUD on Jan. 31, under a Government of Japan Fellowship. He poses here with Officer Doris Jackson and William Tantum, 


Deputy Director of the Administrative Support Division of the Office of Community Planning and Development's Office of 
Management. Mr. Tantum will oversee the program. BELOW —Under the U.S.-USSR Agreement on Housing and Other Construction, six 
Working Groups address topics of interest to both countries. As part of the Working Group on New Towns, this Soviet team visited the 
U.S. in Dec. 1976 for discussions and a study tour on ‘‘Managing New Town Development.” (|. to r.) Yuri Alexeevich Cherenkov, 
Director General, Leningrad Technological and Design Trust; Fred McLaughlin, New Communities, HUD; Leonid Alexeevich Yakovlev, 
Gosgrazhdanstroy (State Committee for Civil Construction and Architecture); Jack Underhill and Tom Langman, New Communities; 
Igor Yulianovich Rubchak, Vladilen Adreevich Novikov, and Yevgeni Manuilovich Markov, all of Gosgrazhdanstroy. 
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Public Housing — 
A Marketable 
Product 


by Georgia Lewis 


Management of real estate property is 
a complex operation requiring the 
meshing of a number of human skills. 
| like to refer to these skills in terms 
of a marketing technique. In_ this 
context, marketing is not limited to a 
sales approach. It also encompasses a 
staff approach, a matter of conscious- 
ness, and total management _in- 
volvement. 

Marketing public housing is a new 
concept to both HUD and local hous- 
ing authorities. Certainly there is no 
mention of marketing in either the 
HUD _ handbooks or management 
guides for conventional units. In fact, 
a marketing approach to public hous- 
ing reflects a change in philosophy, 
recognizing that there are some fami- 
lies who have difficulty in moving up 
the economic ladder and will need 


continued housing assistance. 

Housing authorities in urban areas 
have become accustomed to process- 
ing applications for only those who 
are desperate for housing. However, 
after a brief exposure to a marketing 


philosophy, directors who were 
saying, “‘l don’t know how you 
expect to market public housing,” are 
now enthusiastically and profes- 
sionally attacking their vacancy prob- 
lems from the viewpoint of sound 
marketing procedures. The change in 
attitude led one director to suggest, 
at the close of a workshop, that a 
“‘how-to-do-it” manual should be 
developed for marketing. 

The workshop and the brochures 
that were developed were a part of 
the Target Project Program (TPP) 
funded by HUD. 


Marketing Approaches 

The concept of benefit selling is an 
important factor in marketing. The 
Topeka (Kansas) Housing Authority 
held sessions with their residents to 
identify the benefits of living in pub- 
lic housing. In addition to supporting 
the marketing program, the residents 
were formulating in their own minds 
the positive aspects of living where 
they were. One of the major benefits 
mentioned by the group was that 
fluctuations in income did not result 
in the uprooting or displacement of 


the family. Another benefit high on 
the resident list was the fact that 
utilities are included in a_ rental 
charge not to exceed 25 percent of 
their adjusted income. 

The Omaha (Nebraska) Housing 
Authority is using a brochure ques- 
tioning the possibility that—‘’Rent, 
utilities get you down?” They also 
announce that they have a solution— 
“OHA has a better way.”” The list of 
all of their developments are identi- 
fied in a bi-fold advertising piece. 
Figures | and 11 show brochures 
which sell intangible benefits; a 
friendly invitation to ‘‘come live with 
us.” The Parkridge Apartments (no 
mention of the St. Charles, Missouri 
Housing Authority) offers the status 
of “the privacy of a home with the 
convenience of an apartment.” 

The St. Louis (Missouri) Housing 
Authority also attempts to meet the 
competition through a modern 
marketing approach. Their brochure 
(Figure II!) also includes an attractive 
interior selling a service represented 
by luxury. There is no reason that 
such an approach shouldn’t be a 
standard procedure in marketing 
public housing. 

You will notice that this advertis- 
ing piece, complete with floor plans 
and pictures of their model apart- 
ment, stresses the importance of a 
balcony with a view. They are taking 
advantage of the favorable location of 
Cochran Garden Apartments. How 
many residents living in a_ public 
housing development are told that on 
the private market managers of 
luxury high rise apartments charge 
for the view as well as the space? A 
unit on an upper floor would rent for 
more money. 

Identifying the development as the 
downtown, low-cost place to live has 
a different impact than “low-income” 
or “‘Public’’ housing. Most of us like 
a bargain. The one thing we have to 
be careful of is the basis of the value 
we place on the product. There must 
be no confusion in the public mind 
that “low-cost” refers to the rent and 
not the dwelling unit. 

In our culture we have a tendency 
to value a product in relation to the 
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cost. By virtue of some of the low 


rents possible in the program, both fs : nei h ie 


the public and a housing authority 


staff, tend to minimize the value of © ing 
the public housing program. Yet, day together 
after day, units are being rented that, 
on today’s market, would cost oc 
around $30,000 to reproduce. From yaw ’ ~ Neighbors. oc 
this point of view it is hardly a o* oe 3 ee 
“low-cost” unit. A change in attitude 
Or a reassessment of these values 
would place the Authority in a more 
competitive posture. 
Understanding the competition is 
especially important since even the 
poor have a choice in where they live 
today. They, like the rest of the . 
consumer public, are wanting the oe : 
most they can get for their rent 4 _ + Eath building has an approximate 60'x14 fron: = 


and an average 25 sq i be 
. : <0 sq. ft. Batkya + an 
dollars. This means that management has two private entrances. ge verd. Each ap 


staff in both HUD and the Local These brochures represent a few that public housing authorities have developed to help 
Housing Authority (LHA) offices are change attitudes. These examples sell intangible benefits. 
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, This brochure features a model apartment—selling an attractive 
Meeting the competition requires Modern Marketing approaches. interior. 


fiat 
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going to have to sharpen their mer- 
chandising skills. 


The Psychology of Renting 

The conventional public housing pro- 
gram is competing with HUD‘s multi- 
family housing programs that include 
Rent Supplements, Section 8 Existing 
Housing, other rental units in the 
neighborhoods, older single-family 
dwellings converted to multifamily 
apartment dwellings, and even the 
newer units constructed for the 
LHA’s housing inventory. Identifica- 
tion of the competition is not 
enough, however. 

In marketing rental units it is 
important for staff to understand 
why people rent and why they move. 
To be effective one also needs to be 
familiar with the neighborhood. 
Where is the grocery store? The 
School? Churches? How about the 
bus schedule? What other services are 
available? 

The project manager needs to 
know how to overcome negative fac- 
tors that may be introduced by a 
prospective occupant. 

The occupancy rate is one indi- 
cator in evaluating performance of 
the project manager. The occupancy 
factor is also a measure of the value 
of the housing program in meeting 
human needs—how many families are 
being served by the Authority? What 
is the unit count for the full poten- 
tial for service? 

Although occupancy is important 
vacant units are not totally a liability. 
Vacancies can be viewed as an asset. 
If the average rent in a development 
is $70 and for one month the 
Authority has 100 vacancies there is 
a potential of $7,000 in income for 
that month. On this premise, vacan- 
cies can be evaluated not only on a 
project by project basis but on an 
authority-wide basis. 

A total understanding of vacant 
units is essential in identifying the 
target group for marketing. It doesn’t 
make sense to create an advertising 
program for large families if the units 
you have to market have one or two 
bedrooms. 

It appears that the awareness of 
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marketing techniques for the conven- 
tional inventory had an impact on 
the Section 8 program. Both Omaha 
and St. Louis have a successful leased 
program. Both authorities have been 
involved in an aggressive campaign to 
give their properties the merchandis- 
ing effort they deserve. 

LHA’s managing one conventional 
project that looks like a disaster area 
may well anticipate difficulty in 
marketing the Section 8 program for 
existing housing. It does not matter 
how many developments an LHA is 
successful in managing—it is usually 
one or two problem projects that 
gain public attention. 

It is understandable that any land- 
lord who sees a multi-million dollar 
development with 20 percent of the 
windows broken or boarded up, and 
trash all over the place, would hesi- 
tate to accept people referred by the 
managing agent. 

If the public has not seen the bad 
project they have heard about it. One 
thing is certain, news about public 
housing is never hidden in the real 
estate section. Usually incidents 
become front page interest and prime 
time on TV news. 

It has been said that 50 percent of 
the renters choose a development 
because they like what they see when 
they drive by. Then, in addition to 
concern about their image as real 
estate managers, the director of an 
LHA has to be concerned about the 
appearance of the properties in his 
inventory. 

From the standpoint of market- 
ability, appearance is important. 
Modernization, TPP, and maintenance 
programs should be maximized in 
terms of merchandising or quality 
control. No sales approach can gain 
optimum results if any of the ele- 
ments of marketing are neglected. 

Attention is being given to utiliz- 
ing modern signs to locate the office 
or information center. In most large 
developments managed by an LHA, a 
stranger cannot tell one building from 
another. Offices are hidden some- 
where in the massed, unorganized 
confusion where one building looks 
like another. 


This is being changed in Region 
Vil. Signs used for identification 
should be planned to give the public 
housing program an_ element of 
status—an important marketing fea- 
ture taken for granted by the private 
realtor but neglected in most of the 
public sectors. 

Because of the Housing Act and 
HUD performance’ procedures, 
authorities are being placed on a busi- 
ness basis again. It is true that one 
really does not manage property if 
One has no control over the occu- 
pancy. The current Housing Act 
prohibits a concentration of social ills 
in any one location. LHA’s are now 
required to establish standards for 
occupancy. 

What does this have to do with 
marketing? It means that the climate 
is favorable for a marketing program 
to be effective. Understanding the 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
general rental market and ways of 
competing will need to become a part 
of management's way of doing busi- 
ness. 

As a priority, a marketing effort 
for the older units in the LHA inven- 
tory increases by virtue of the cur- 
rent Housing Act which mandates an 
economic mix in residency. This mix 
will not happen by choice. 

Change must be planned and the 
goal agressively pursued. Considering 
the fact that property managers in 
the public housing program do not 
experience a soft market in “‘low- 
cost’’ housing, a marketing approach 
can speed the achievement of these 
goals. In fact, the transition is on a 
par with technical competence. 

LHA’‘s have in their trust housing 
inventories worth millions of dollars. 
With a product of such value, mer- 
chandising, staff attitudes, public 
utilization/acceptance—all encom- 
passed in management skills—deserve 
to be expressed by means of market- 
ing techniques. uw 


Ms. Lewis is participating in the HUD 
Executive Identification Program and 
is Special Assistant to the Regional 
Administrator, Kansas City Regional 
Office. 
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Characteristics of New One-Family Homes 


According to a recent report issued by the Department of Housing and Urban Development and the Bureau of the 
Census, a total of 866,000 new one-family homes were completed in 1975. This represents decreases of 7 percent from 
1974 and 15 percent since the data series began in 1971. Completions include homes built for sale, contractor-built 
houses, owner-built houses and houses built for rent. Three-quarters of these homes were conventionally financed. Of 
the nearly one-fourth financed with Federal assistance, 9 percent were HUD—FHA insured, 8 percent were VA 
guaranteed and about 7 percent were financed by the Farmers Home Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Data for the latter had previously been included in the total for conventionally financed houses. 

The average home completed in 1975 was 3 percent smaller in floor area than in the previous year and the trend 
toward more amenities appears to have been halted. The percentage of homes with two or more bathrooms and central 
air-conditioning installed was down 2 percent from 1974. The proportion of homes with one fireplace increased by 3 
percent while the use of electricity stabilized at 49 percent. 

During 1975, 544,000 new one-family homes were sold at an average price (including lot) of $42,600, up nearly 
10 percent over 1974. Conventionally financed homes averaged $47,400 in price while HUD—FHA insured homes 
averaged $32,900. 

The proportion of homes selling for less than $20,000 dropped from 27 percent to 3 percent over the five year 
period while home sales in the $20,000 to $30,000 class have been cut by more than half. In contrast, the increases in 
the $30,000 to $40,000 and $50,000 to $60,000 classes were 60 percent and 100 percent respectively. 


New Privately Owned One-Family Homes Completed: 1971 to 1975 Type of Financing Reported (%) 
Year Total Number (Thousands) FHA VA FMHA Conventional Cash 


1971 1,014 25 N.A. 49 17 
1972 1,143 WZ N.A. 59 14 
1973 1,174 8 N.A, 69 15 
1974 932 7 N.A. 69 17 
1975 866 9 7 58 18 


Physical Characteristics (%) 
Average Floor Area 2 or more Heated by With 1 Central Air 
(Sg. Ft.) Bathrooms Electricity Fireplace Conditioned 


1,520 48 31 32 36 
1,555 53 36 34 43 
1,660 60 42 39 49 
1,695 61 49 43 48 
1,645 59 49 46 46 


New Homes Sold: 1971 to 1973 Average Sales Price by Type of Financing 
United FHA VA 
States Insured Guaranteed FMHA Conventional Cash 


$28,300 $21,200 $26,100 N.A. $24,000 $27,900 
30,500 21,800 26,300 N.A. 34,100 31,700 
35,500 24,500 28,300 N.A. 38,000 36,700 
38,900 30,800 32,100 N.A. 40,800 42,000 
42,600 32,900 35,700 23,100 47,400 42,200 


Distribution By Reported Sales Price (%) 


Under $20,000 to $30,000 to $50,000 to $60,000 
Year $20,000 $29,999 $39,999 $59,999 and Over 
1971 27 39 20 6 N.A. 
1972 19 40 24 7 N.A. 
1973 9 33 31 12 N.A. 
1974 5 24 35 17 N.A. 
1975 3 18 32 12 13 


Data Source: Characteristics of New Housing, —Prepared by Robert Ryan 
HUD-U.S. Bureau of the Census Report HUD Office of Management Information 
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